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How Publishers Judge Book Manuscripts 


By A. LERNER 


THE question of what happens to your book manuscript when it reaches 
a publisher is answered in this interesting paper about the routine of 
the editorial offices of one of the notably successful younger firms. 


ITERAL Lyman had written a book 
and had sent it to a publisher. Subscrib- 
ing to the current belief that many manu- 
scripts are rejected unread, he had pasted to- 
gether the pages of his manuscript. In due 
time the author received a letter of rejection, 
and his work was returned to him. He ex- 
amined it and discovered that only ten pages 
had been opened. Immediately dispatching 
an irately triumphant letter to the publisher, 
he demanded an explanation of this outrage. 
The reply revealed to him that his very pre- 
caution had been the cause. The editor, after 
the tenth page, had become tired of using a 
paper-cutter. 

Every manuscript submitted to a book-pub- 
lisher is carefully examined. Nothing is ever 
rejected unread, except those books belonging 
to classes which do not come within the scope 
of the house’s policy. Such policies are not 
inviolable, for should a house which makes 
it a rule not to accept, let us say, poetry, find 
itself considering the work of a new poet of 
very exceptional talent, policies would go out 
the window. A publisher is only too glad to 
be able to violate his house rules if genius, or 
near genius, suddenly presents itself. But, 


alas, he does not often have the opportunity. 

One wonders sometimes how was created 
this impression that many manuscripts are 
not even unwrapped, but are returned un- 
opened. Upon unknown writers depend not 
only the life blood of the publisher but the 
entire future of literature, and it is as ridicu- 
lous for a publisher to reject an unread manu- 
script, as it is for a pearl fisher to throw away 
an unopened oyster. 

Even if an editor reads every manuscript, 
do not think he reads every word. Most 
manuscripts are so obviously poor that it is 
unnecessary to read more than half way 
through. But ali manuscripts are put through 
the process of entering, which means that they 
are numbered and that editorial report forms 
are attached to them. They are given to the 
editor in two groups, one group containing 
those manuscripts which require an immediate 
decision, and the other being made up of 
those which are less urgent and can wait a 
little while for an answer. 

There are many types of manuscript. By 
this is not meant fiction, biography, history, 
science and so on, but the varying degree of 
suitability for a publisher’s list. The most 
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common type is that inane sort of writing 
which is positively unfit for publication. It 
is, in the main, pretentious, incoherent, and 
either over-literary or illiterate. One reading 
is sufficient, and the author is informed gently 
that his work does not fill the publisher’s re- 
‘ quirements. Some editorial readers’ reports 
—to the editor, not to the author — are not 
so gentle, however, as witness: 


Amateurish novel so bad it’s funny. 
Fiction like this is one of the many things 
that keeps me in publishing. A joy for- 
ever. 


Inspired idiocy. 

Impossibly youthful and Alger-like writ- 
ing. The author asks for a word of criti- 
cism. Here it is: STOP! 


This book has a consistent unity — that 
of dullness. 


of a modern 
experience, the 


tale 
out for 


Impossibly written 
young woman 
darling. 


The agent informs us that this book is 
really by a well-known writer who wished 
to publish this anonymously. You can’t 
blame him. 


Although an associate editor does occa- 
sionally indulge his sense of humor, he is care- 
ful to state in his report, no matter how bad 
the book, just what it contains. All reports 
are carefully read by the head of the firm, 
who, if he discovers any vestige of value in 
the subject matter or the treatment, asks 
for another opinion. Thus nothing is re- 
jected without the careful consideration of at 
least two individuals. 

The second type of manuscript is the one 
which has some little merit, but which the au- 
thor may be advised to send to another house, 
not because the editor is merely “passing the 
buck,” as most authors think, but because the 
suggested house makes a habit of accepting 
that kind of writing. It is usually of no great 
literary value, for if this were the case no 
editor would reject it. The author is then 
sent a letter such as this: 


Dear Sir: 


The manuscript of T— H— 


has had 
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careful consideration and the 
our Editorial Department 
now. 

I regret to report that on account of our 
extremely limited list the vote has had to 
be in the negative. This decision does not, 
of course, imply adverse criticism on the 
part of our readers; it is simply the De- 
partment’s opinion as to the availability 
of your manuscript in the light of our 
needs at the present time. 

Might I respectfully suggest that you 
try one of the larger houses? The manu- 
script has distinct merit and we feel that 
it should receive serious consideration from 
an organization with a longer and more 
general list than ours. 

With many thanks for having given us 
this opportunity of examining your work 
and best wishes for your success, we are 

Sincerely yours. 


reports of 
lie before me 


Next along the ladder toward acceptance 
is that manuscript which the editor finds 
worth while enough to warrant another read- 
ing (or perhaps more) by another editor, if 
there is one. Most houses have two or three, 
and where there is only one, the manuscript 
is sent to an outside reader. In either event, 
if the second reader does not find the manu- 
script of any value, the head of the firm will 
read it (whether he reads all of it or part of 
it depends entirely on how busy he is), and 
he will decide whether or not it is deserving 
of further deliberation. If he agrees with 
reader number two, the editor looks at it 
again and either changes his mind or asks for 
still another report. If he does change his 
mind, and agrees with the others that the 
manuscript is unsuitable for publication, the 
author is then notified of the rejection. 

But the various opinions seldom come to 
such a smooth agreement. Any one of three 
things usually happens. In the first place, 
the second reader may agree with the editor 
that there is, distinctly, quality in the manu- 
script. Secondly, the first two readers failing 
to agree, the head of the firm reads and may 
like it. And finally, the editor, after being 
outvoted, may still find the manuscript valu- 
able and advise still further consideration. 
Whatever the case, the manuscript is again 
given a reading, this time by an expert on the 














subject about which it is written. 


trat@d by the treatment accorded an actual 
manuscript submitted to one of the most dis- 
criminating publishers. The editor liked it 
very much and wrote in his report as follows: 


The island of ‘Bali, on which the author 
spent some ten weeks . . is one of the 
Dutch East Indies, entirely remote from 
the tourist route. It is the real thing: a 
simple and beautiful cultured native popu- 
lation, engaged in a life of art and religion 
that puts our own mechanistic culture to 
shame; a people who have developed a 
marvelous musical technique, a beautiful 
dance and acting ritual, fine sculpture, 
etc. Their customs and life are described 
by the author in a vivid, nervous prose. 
He is, of course, very sympathetic to the 
life lived there. 

This MS. interested me greatly. .... 
It should easily serialize in Asia first. The 
author has real talent. The snapshots are 
exceptionally good. 

The book is so charming that I 
should like to give it every possible chance. 
Are there any sales possibilities that I 
overlook? Perhaps the material might 
be considerably amplified: pen pictures 
given of the characters that figure very 
briefly in the book, such as the Dutch 
painter and musician, etc. 


The second report, by one who was ac- 
quainted with the island of Bali, was very 
unfavorable. The reader, although feeling 
that the author had been faithful to the truth, 
found fault with the manner in which the 
book was written. A third decision was ren- 
dered, and this reader wrote, among other 
things, that “the author should be sharply 
taken to task for having gotten so lovely an 
idea and then skimping through it so hurried- 
ly.” He found it replete with a host of in- 
consistencies and crudities, and advised a 
complete and careful revision, and when that 
was done, he thought, it would make an ex- 
quisite book. The editor then added to his 
report: 


This is only half the book. Chapters on 
dancing, religion, funeral ceremonies, etc. 


If his 
criticism is adverse it is usually the end of 
the manuscript, but not without a great deal 


of careful weighing of all the diverse opinions. 
Tie handling of such a case is well illus- 











stillto come. This will round out and unify 
it. Suggest personal reading by 
(head of the firm). 





The head of the firm then read it and wrote 
that it was positively first-rate material for 
Asia or the Atlantic Monthly, suggesting a 
recasting of the manuscript, for it was too 
diffuse and careless in places, and asked for 
a resubmission of the manuscript upon com- 
pletion. The author was notified accordingly. 

A great many writers entrust their work 
to the care of a literary agent who knows just 
what firms are most hospitable to certain 
kinds of manuscripts. This relieves the au- 
thor not only of sending the manuscript to 
many houses, but also of the .unnecessary 
labor of sending it to those that do not pub- 
lish the kind of work his manuscript repre- 
sents. There are some agents who submit to 
American publishers only books which have 
already been published in England. These 
books receive the same treatment that any 
other manuscript might receive. There is 
seldom submitted to an American publisher 
a manuscript in a foreign language. But there 
are plenty of books being submitted in all 
languages, the bulk of them in French and 
German. For this reason, practically every 
editorial department has in it someone who 
understands these tongues perfectly. And 
what is perhaps more important, many editors 
have a comprehensive knowledge and a fine 
appreciation of the literature of France and 
Germany, the foremost countries of the earth 
if one measures in terms of literary achieve- 
ment. 

There are some manuscripts which, though 
in the end unaccepted, give rise to a raging 
storm of controversy. They are read by all 
the editorial staff, all the heads of the firm, 
many experts on the subject, salesmen (to 
gauge the selling power), and in some cases 
even by members of the office staff, for it is 
in them that there is found the general read- 
er’s point of view. In the few cases where 
these last are called in to render an opinion, 
their reports, if they are seen to be sincere, 
carry great weight. This matter of sincerity 
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is brought up because often a neophyte reader 
is swayed in his or her opinion by a perusal 
of the reports of previous readers. If such 
turns out to be the case, the echoer’s opinion 
is almost entirely disregarded. 

Some firms, such as Simon and Schuster, 
which has made a success with the “Cross Word 
Puzzle Books,” or the Viking Press, which has 
reaped a substantial harvest with “Ask Me 
Another,” are deluged by new kinds of games 
or variations of old ones. Almost any one 
who has ever completed a cross word puzzle 
thinks he can make one up, and those who 
have not, are busy submitting other kinds 
of puzzles or games. Generally a firm will 
not publish such a thing before a fad has been 
created by newspaper publication or wide 
syndication. “Murder,” a book of unsolved 
murder mysteries which the reader solves for 
himself, is a fairly successful exception, but 
it is now being syndicated in the New York 
World on Sundays, that heaven of all game 
fads, which syndicating portends more issues 
of “Murder” to follow. 

Editors, being on the whole human, are 
subject to error. Volumes could be filled 
with stories of the rejections of manuscripts 
which later achieved great literary success or 
best-sellerdom, or both. Stevenson numbered 
among his correspondence numerous reject- 
ions, as does Kipling. George Meredith, one- 
time publisher’s reader, rejected Thomas 
Hardy because his stories employed too little 
plot. “David Harum” was turned down sev- 
eral times before finally‘ being published. And 
in recent times we have the case of “The Con- 
stant Nymph,” which sold in America nigh 
onto 150,000 copies, but not before it was 
rejected by one of the most enterprising pub- 
lishers. “The Four Horsemen” had a most 
phenomenal success but it was refused by no 
less than seven firms before Dutton took a 
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chance with it. Simon and Schuster almost 
accepted “Bad Girl,” but finally turned it 
down, chiefly because they could not generate 
for the manuscript that enthusiastic unanim- 
ity which is inherent in the editorial policy. 
To date Harcourt, Brace have disposed of 
120,000 copies. “Trader Horn” was rejected 
by the John Day Company, Houghton Mifflin, 
and Dodd Mead. But about the queerest case 
of all is that of James Branch Cabell. Before 
“Jurgen” he had had published a number of 
books, all of which were dismal sales failures. 
Every time a Cabell manuscript came into 
his publisher’s office a member of the firm 
threatened to leave if it were rejected. He 
had abundant faith in this writer’s work. Then 
“Jurgen” came, and with it the far-flung pub- 
licity attendant upon its banning. Imme- 
diately the sales on Cabell’s books took great 
strides forward, and today they enjoy not 
only a warm literary appreciation but an en- 
viable financial success as well. 

But to get back to our manuscript types. 
There is one type left, that which is accepted 
for publication. A great many first efforts 
are revised or rewritten at the suggestion of 
the publisher. It is rarely that the revisions 
are not for the better. An author is a poor 
critic of his own work, and after the herculean 
labor of writing a book which he has greatly 
reread and revised, he is tired of looking at 
it more and packs it off to the publishers as 
soon as he can. Sometimes an author is 
promised that if he makes certain revisions 
which the editor deems necessary his book 
will be published. The author grows in- 
dignant and refuses. Later he will submit the 
manuscript to another publisher with the 
changes suggested by the first incorporated 
in it, and he will often be crowned with 


success. 
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Why Is a Comedy? 


By EsTHER WILLARD BATES 


Tuts second and concluding article in a discussion of comedy is con- 
eerned with dialogue and characterization. Miss Bates writes from her 
own experience as playwright. “Be Your Age,” the comedy she men- 
tions, was produced by Richard Herndon on Broadway the past winter, 
and will probably go on the road in the early autumn. 


HE earliest form of humor in dialogue 

took the form of argument, or “stryf” 
which ended in abuse — yokel, his hands on 
his knees, laughing at yokel, and when the 
epithets gave out, one giving the other a 
beating. Noise was the accompaniment of 
humor, and an inn-yard pageant rejoiced in 
“a droll of Moors, working in a garden of 
spices, and playing upon the gridiron with 
the keys and the tongs, a music the worse 
it is performed, the better it is liked.” Noah’s 
wife, the termagant, rails upon her men folks 
and scorns to enter the Ark. Having played 
a heavy scene, she is propelled on board by 
her four sons. The railing of sex against sex 
began in prehistoric times and obtains today. 
The cream of the jest in that early interlude, 
“The Four P’s,” rests in the prize-winning 
lie of the Peddler, who declares he never saw 
a woman angry. The pun, too, abounded. 
“What do you call the river?” asks one char- 
acter of another in an early English play. “We 
don’t call it; it comes without calling” is the 
triumphant rejoinder. The humor of Ralph 
Roister Doister is jollity; so is that of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s needle, touched up with coarse- 
ness. Humor in Moliére is shrewd, rather 
heavily developed, a bit over-stressed accord- 
ing to present-day usages, but universal. Hu- 
mor in Shakespeare has infinite variety, as in- 
finite as his characters. Sometimes it is built 
on a situation; more often it stands on its own 
feet, for it was written in an age when people 
still were able to listen. There is the garru- 
lity of the soldiers in the Histories, the epit- 
omized wisdom of Falstaff, the wit of Jacques 


or Portia, spread through an excursus as 
delicate as a bit of sea moss. There is the 
rich farcing of Dogberry and Touchstone and 
Gobbo. 

Along with the Restoration came the self- 
conscious dialogue of the comedy of man- 
ners. In “The Way of the World” the 
dialogue is never concise, but rather one elab- 
oration after another on the dueling of the 
sexes, till the play seems like a free fantasia 
on a sparkling theme, but hardly a drama. 
The lines are quotable, yes, but of another 
world, of an artificiality which perhaps this 
earth, submerged beneath the tidal wave of 
democracy, will never see again. Heartlessness 
is not to the republican way of thinking, and 
the proportion of high comedies is small. 
Barry, Lonsdale, and Maugham,— one won- 
ders if the crowds that go to listen and look 
are not drawn by the desire of the moth for 
the star, by the wish to see a class they never 
meet, for the same reason that the movies fea- 
ture marble halls and sumptuous draperies. 
Certainly expressionism is tinctured by its 
German and Russian sources, and —this is 
indicative of the social revolutions which it 
has been prone to portray —is equally guilt- 
less of humor. 

Sheridan and Goldsmith had humor of line, 
and of situation. Sheridan, perhaps, more 
than Goldsmith, had humor of characteriza- 
tion. A little gayer and not so warmly sym- 
pathetic as Goldsmith, he was the more easily 
given to comedy and to irony, and he had, 
perhaps, more spontaneity. 

Pinero and Jones read heavily in these days 
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of speedy, rapid-fire dialogue, save, perhaps 
in “Quex” and in “The Liars.” Isolated lines 
from either author are rarely quotable and 
often ponderous. In that funniest of plays, 
“The Magistrate,” divorced from its ingenious 
and preposterous plot, we find a speech like 
this, in which the Widow Agatha Posket ex- 
plains why she concealed her age in her sec- 
ond courtship: “The man who was courting 
me was seeking relaxation from the discharge 
of multifarious responsibilities. How could 
I tax an already wearied attention with the 
recital of events of thirty-six years?” The 
idea is good — the alibi-mindedness of woman, 
the deviousness. But later Pinero even de- 
scends toa pun. “I must beg you,”’ continues 
Agatha in urging her friend not to betray her 
age, “not to give my husband dates.” “Eh?” 
says the listener, “mustn’t eat stone fruits.” 
Not even in vaudeville nowadays would that 
be accepted for a jest. 


Wilde, however, of the same __ period, 


achieved his own style of witty dialogue, and 


has never been surpassed in it. It is soulless 
rather than heartless— neither sympathetic 
nor unsympathetic. It is delightfully absurd 
by reason of its unreality. It consists in tak- 
ing the unimportant importantly, and vice 
versa. Wilde shoves the obvious answer off 
the page and substitutes the exact reverse. 
Consider Lady Bracknell interviewing Jack 
in “The Importance of Being Earnest.” 


Lavy B. Do you smoke? 

Jack. (After a pause) Yes, Lady Bracknell. 

Lapy B. I am glad to hear it. A man should 
have some occupation. ... I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that a man 
who desires to get married should 
know either everything, or nothing. 
Which do you know? 

I know nothing. 

B. I am pleased to hear it. I do not ap- 
prove of anything that tampers with 
natural ignorance.... Now let us 
come to minor matters. Are your 
parents living? 

Jack. I have lost both my parents. 
Lapy B. Lost both your parents? 
like carelessness. 


That seems 


This foregoing dialogue would nowadays 
be pruned by the director. Lady Bracknell 


Thc\iter 








would be allowed to say merely this: “A man 
should know either everything or nothing. 
And you?” Jack’s reply would be “Nothing.” 
to which she might counter, “Never tamper 
with natural ignorance.” Speed may be 
gained by such methods, but rhythm and 
grace are lost. 

This fever of Broadway managers and 
players for swiftness and brevity works havoc 
with high comedy dialogue. To call a play 
“literary” is to condemn it scathingly. A 
vocabulary rich and varied is a liability. Di- 
rectors and players pounce upon the unusual 
word with venom, first mispronouncing it, and 
then pointing out with bitter truth that the 
audience will not know what it means. Au- 
gustus Thomas said more than ten years ago, 
that to succeed in New York a play should 
use a vocabulary of not more than two hun- 
dred words. 

On the other hand, audiences are more alert 
visually, and the actor’s technique of invoking 
empathy in others has been greatly improved. 
The line is either dropped and pantomime sub- 
stituted, or abbreviated to a skeleton, and 
miming and inflection carry the rest of the 
meaning. This shorthand dialogue is not new. 
Cleopatra used it when she said, “Grates me, 
the sum.” Truisms stand like rocks, and 
“Brevity is the soul of wit” remains as the 
first rule for comedy dialogue. 

But for all that, nearly every line designed 
to be funny reaches its goal with some audi- 
ence or other. Many lines with humor so 
mild as barely to achieve—in the author’s 
mind —a sense of pleasantness, when tossed 
across the footlights bring that delightful, 
heart-warming, flattering ripple. The ease 
with which laughter comes should encourage 
the author to make the most of any slight 
comedy gift, even to try to raise one where 
one never grew before. There are dozens of 
simple tricks which both Shakespeare and 
Shaw descend to use. Mispronunciation, for 
instance, of words and names. Ftatateeta in 
“Ceasar and Cleopatra” is misnamed Teeta- 
tota, and even the galleries rejoice. There are 
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obviously planted laughs, such as the grave- 
digger hands Hamlet, and such as Francis 
Wilson would bandy. “My wife,” he de- 
clared, “thinks I am in the Alps, leaping from 
crag to crag,” and the friend rejoins, “But 
you are in Paris, going from jag to jag.” 
Humor as obvious as this never fails. 

But most amusing dialogue is a tricky busi- 
ness. The best of witty lines may prove un- 
reliable, and hang fire without warning. 
Wednesday matinée will laugh uproariously; 
Wednesday night give barely a titter. Thurs- 
day the line falls flat, but Saturday it brings 
down the house. Augustus Thomas knew this, 
and endeavored only to put his good lines in 
good situations, and resented being asked to 
import them, There is a story of a manager 
who bawled loudly from the stage to the ob- 
scurities of the empty theatre where Thomas 
was sitting. ‘‘Here’s a place for a good line! 
Ought to be a funny speech here, Thomas?” 
and the author blandly replied, “Yes. For 
instance?” 

In the author’s play, “Be Your Age,” there 
were lines which never provoked a smile till 
the play reached Broadway, and some of the 
lines which charmed the provinces left New 
York cold and scornful. It was difficult to 
resist the impulse to take out every would-be 
funny line the first time it failed to move, and 
learn instead to wait. As a matter of fact, 
after the play was running three weeks, the 
audiences laughed at nearly everything. 
Where the authors had failed to be especially 
witty, the excellent actors with their conta- 
gious gayety provoked laughter. Any drama- 
tist finds he is funnier than he dared hope. 

The wording of a thought goes far in mak- 
ing it funny or not. The laugh must come at 
the end of the speech. If it is buried in the 
middle it falls flat, or else holds up the re- 
mainder of the sentence. “Put the sting in 
the tail of the bee,” to quote another bit of 
wisdom from Thomas. Very good, indeed, is 
it, when an audience files out of a theatre, 
murmuring a jape to one another, as they did 
in Elmer Harris’s “The Great Necker,” the 
line being one handed the hero by the heroine 








at the drop of the curtain: “God made us 
beautiful and dumb — beautiful so you could 
love us and dumb so we could love you.” 

“It is dangerous,” said George Tyler once, 
“for a play to be too scintillating, for the gen- 
eral public doesn’t really care for cleverness 
and originality in a play. It is far easier to 
approach it with a real plot and laughable 
situations that it can understand, even though 
they are built on almanac jokes.” This may 
well be taken with salt. Few of us are likely 
to be less scintillating than we can be. 

More practical is George Cohan when he 
warns the dramatist to let the audience pick 
up their own laughs. “Let the patrons play 
the game. Give the audience a swat at the 
pill. It’s subtle wit that scores the hit. Why 
must travesty be tagged like a basement bar- 
gain sale? Why should stage satire require a 
label for every laugh? Why try to plant a 
pun with the aid of a pickaxe? In other 
words, does the drama demand explanatory 
diagrammatic definitions? Not on your life! 
The original dyed-in-the-wool wise guy is the 
modern theatre-goer. If there is a laugh lying 
heart-heavy on his chest, you don’t have to 
resort to a surgical operation to extract it.” 

Reading Cohan with this in mind, we find 
Broadway Jones coming home drunk, and re- 
proaching the butler with his low degree. 
Counters the butler, “Yes, but whose butler 
am I?” Thereupon the intoxicated Broadway 
solemnly congratulates him. After several 
efforts to muster his wits together, he asks the 
day. It is Thursday. “Call me Saturday,” 
he instructs his man and reels blithely off 
to bed. 

Even at the risk of being tiresome, it is well 
to cite the French category of witty lines, 
the mot d’esprit, the mot de caractére, and the 
mot de situation. The mot d’esprit flowers of 
itself, not—to quote again— “like candles 
on a Christmas tree but like blossoms on a 
laburnam.” No better examplar is there for 
this than Wilde with his epigrams. “I can 
resist everything but temptation,” says his 
noble lord. The mot de carateére is self-defin- 
ing, funny because it belongs so deliciously 
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to the person uttering it. Says the malinger- 
ing old man, “Wal, I beant so well as I were 
before I were so bad as I be now.” All good 
dialogue should be caractére. In “Be Your 
Age” the loudest, longest laugh came from the 
wail of the young doctor when his two fiancées 
were sparring at each other in his presence. 
“T feel,” he said, “like a bone in a dog fight.” 

Dialogue of characterization is also achieved 
by humorous consistency which the playgoers 
watch for and rejoice in. Plays written by 
actors gain their humor usually more by char- 
acterizing lines than witty lines. They know 
the acting possibilities of a part better than 
the literary qualities. They play it better 
than they phrase it. Actors suggesting lines 
to authors in rehearsal have little feeling for 
words, usually, but much feeling for the con- 
sistencies. 
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Comedy of characterization is gained by 
contrasting one person against another; a gar- 
rulous person is much funnier hurling his 
loquacity against a silent listener. A drawling 
humorist gains suspense, as he slowly spins 
out his jest. As a matter of fact, any dia- 
logue revelatory of human foibles is comedy 
dialogue. 

And last, when the comic dramatist, having 
exhausted brain and body in devising merry 
plot, comic action, laughable situation, has 
reached the smoother seas of dialogue writing, 
he can take his work more easily. He can 
write a little at a time. He can revise more 
deliberately. The plotting was long and he 
is wing-weary. But dialogue writing can be 
done a bit here and a bit there, even half an 
hour at a time. Between periods the cream 
may rise, and jest crowd hard upon jest. 


Contemporary Writers 


‘ 


POET,” Mr. Sarett was saying to me, 
“a poet never analyzes why he writes. 
Perhaps the explanation of much of his writ- 
ing may be found in a common experience. 
Sometimes one arises on a crisp autumn morn- 
ing and canters into the mountains. The cool 
mountain wind, the quiet valleys, the shining 
snow on the peaks, the far sweep of the 
horizon, the sweet freedom of it all — these 
make him want to sing. Something in him 
wants to break out. So all morning as he 
rides along he sings all the songs he knows, 
and he yells back at a stray coyote, and he 
halloos in the canyon where the echoes are, 
and all kinds of wild songs and calls well up 
from inside. A man writes poetry for the 
same reason that he has to roll out the songs 
and the wild cries.” 
The dusk was just beginning to blur to- 
gether the long shadows which the pine trees 
were reflecting on the rim of the lake directly 
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XII — LEW SARETT 
By C. McCore 


in front of Mr. Sarett’s lodge. 


The silence 
of the woods about us was interrupted only 
by the occasional splash of a fish out on the 
water, by the infrequent calls of a loon, or 
by the gentle murmurs of a gigantic Norway 
pine sighing over the path leading down to 
the lake. 


A lonely lake, a lonely shore, 

A lone pine leaning on the moon; 
All night the water-beating wings 
Of a solitary loon. 

I had come up that evening, driven through 
miles of Wisconsin’s finest timber to spend 
an evening chatting with Mr. Sarett in the 
woods he writes about. And now he was tell- 
ing me, as we sat on the screened veranda, 
how he had come to write poetry. 

“Throughout my boyhood there had been 
a hunger for beauty, a sensitiveness to beauty. 
In my childhood days in the Lake Superior 
country, where I wandered alone much of the 
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time in the woods and hills, I responded 
deeply to every tree and bird, every blossom 
and wild creature. In the darker days that 
followed, when as a boy I worked in Chicago, 
when poverty and trouble robbed me of the 
wild beauty I loved, and drove me to the 
cheap escapes I found in tawdry, inexpensive 
theatres and books, and later when I found 
my way back to the wild earth — in all those 
days the hunger to sing was there; the spirit 
was alive.” 

I had heard about those lean days — days 
when he had worked as a bundle boy at the 
Hub in Chicago and nights when he had slept 
behind the office of the Chicago Daily News 
in the alley near a grating through which 
issued just enough warm air to keep him com- 
fortable. And I had heard also of some of 
the escapes he had found — of how he used 
to keep fifteen cents each week out of his 
weekly wages of three dollars and of how he 
always spent the few pennies for a gallery 
seat in the “Haymarket,” a cheap theatre. 
(In the gallery, he said, they allowed him to 
stay as long as he liked. And so it was there 
that he spent his Sunday afternoons and eve- 
nings). 

Yes, those had been years of hunger, of a 
hungering after beauty that was denied him. 
The little satisfaction it found came in the 
hours that he spent every night after work, 
making pastel drawings of deer, bears, 
flowers, landscapes, and trees. There was still 
the desire to sing, still the creative spark that 
needed only a little fanning and encourage- 
ment to kindle it. But his opportunities were 
few and he had had no poetic background. 
Even his attitude toward poetry was unfavor- 
able — the attitude of a boy who looks upon 
all poets as effeminate. 

“Indeed,” he told me, “if any man had 
charged me with writing poetry, I’d have 
whipped him on the spot!” 

He certainly could have done it! I looked 
at him there as he sat back comfortably in a 
porch chair in his woodsman’s boots, his ker- 
sey breeches, and his woolen shirt. Mr. 
Sarett is about five feet, nine inches in height, 
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and weighs about 175 pounds. The flicker- 
ing light of the match that he was using to 
relight his pipe, gave me an opportunity to 
study his features a little more closely, to 
notice how rugged and calmly determined 
they are. 

Having settled himself into the comfort of 
his chair, he told me how he had come to 
write his first poem sixteen years before. He 
had been teaching English and Speech at the 
University of Illinois. It was the fall of the 
year and he had just returned from the Can- 
adian woods where he had spent four months 
working as a guide. 

“I recall I was sitting at my desk in my 
room on an October night, grading English 
themes, fretting at the stuffiness of the room, 
the cramping walls, the routine of academic 
work. It was cool outside; there was a bit 
of autumn wistfulness in the wind. Suddenly 
I caught a faint, far cry coming down the 
wind —a sweet familiar music I had known 
nights in the north woods. It was the honking 
of a flock of wild geese overhead streaming 
south. I listened to them as they went over. 
I heard the whistle of their wings and the 
gabbling of the ganders. I can’t find words to 
describe what that flock of wild birds did to 
me. Soon they were gone. I sat a long time 
in an emotional turmoil. My mind went back 
to my boyhood in the North. I knew and 
loved the wild lakes and rivers from which 
the geese had come. Since those early years, 
after I had managed to get back to the woods 
and mountains, I had given myself every year 
to their wild life, to the quiet solitude of lake 
and hill, the starry nights, the wild freedom 
of the forests. It pained me to be away from 
it all, to be cooped up in rooms, living a prim, 
decorous, routine life, away from a mode of 
living as wild and sweet and free as the wind. 
Something in the cry of those wild geese took 
hold of me fiercely. I pushed aside the 
themes and sat up through the night writing 
a poem with the wild geese in it, with their 
wild spirit, with the rebellion and hunger that 
I felt. This was my first poem. I have been 
writing poetry steadily since that night.” 
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Sixteen years before, that was. And here 
I sat on the screened veranda of his lodge 
only about five rods from where he had 
finished the manuscript of his latest book, 
“Slow Smoke.” He considers that his 
“strongest all-round book.”’ And indeed it is, 
although the title-poem of his second volume, 
“The Box of God,” which was awarded the 
Levinson Prize for 1921, is no doubt his most 
ambitious and beautiful single poem. As a 
whole, however, “Slow Smoke” is easily his 
finest book. It will be remembered that this 
is the volume which won the award of the 
Poetry Society of America as the best volume 
of poetry published in America in 1925. 

At present Mr. Sarett is working on two 
books. One is a volume of poetry dealing 
with the woods. (Forest County, Wisconsin, 
where he lives, has the biggest stand of virgin 
timber left in the Middle West). The other 
book is a novel concerned with the struggles 
of primitive backwoods folk to beat and break 
the ruthless nature of their environment. 

He will publish neither volume for two or 
three years. Our best literary work, he says, 
is the result “not only of an inspired mo- 
ment but also of hours of conscious design, of 
labor in polishing, and of skilful technique.” 
No matter how rapidly or how slowly he 
writes a poem, he always files it away for 
at least a year and then revises it in the light 
of the new perspective which that year has 
given him. He told me about the writing of 
a few of his poems. 

“Tt is true that sometimes a poem will 
spring to life in an inspired hour and call for 
little subsequent polishing or labor. ‘Feud’ 
came that way; so, too, ‘Four Little Foxes.’ 
On the other hand, ‘Frail Beauty’ is the re- 
sult of months of thought, months of holding 
the idea in suspension; and it is only one of 
a dozen versions of the poem that I wrote 
striving to give adequate expression to the 
idea the poem embodies. The five-hundred- 
line poem, ‘The Box of God,’ is the result of a 
year of work. It was originally three times 
as long as it is in published form. The work 
there lay in effective compression, in the se- 
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lection of the most economical, most suggest- 
ive, and richly connotative details from 
among the thousands that clamored.” 

In this day of sophistication and ennui, it 
is not infrequent that a young writer bemoans 
the fact that there are very few thing left 
in the world for him to write about. To such 
a person, Mr. Sarett would say this: 

“If a man knows all about music or nature 
or skyscrapers or hogs; if he /oves them; if 
he believes profoundly that music or nature 
or skyscrapers or hogs are full of beauty and 
significance; and if he believes with evangeli- 
cal fervor that the finger of God, so to speak, 
points to him and beckons him to carry on 
for music or nature or skyscrapers or hogs — 
then nothing in heaven or in hell can stop 
him from doing significant and more or less 
moving literary work in the field of music or 
nature or skyscrapers, or even hogs — unless 
he is unwilling or unable to master the tools 
of his medium. And even then, although he 
stutter and stammer through his lack of 
facility, his work is certain to have some merit 
because of the head of steam behind it; it is 
almost certain to be marked by sincerity, by 
authenticity, by the fire of conviction, and by 
at least a fraction of the compulsion that 
created the writing. I believe this implicitly. 
I’ve seen it come true time and again — even 
in the matter of hogs. There isn’t a theme 
in the universe that cannot be made interest- 
ing and significant and moving in the hands 
of a writer who knows the field, who loves it, 
and who is possessed by it to the point of 
obsession!” 

“A writer who knows his field, who loves 
it, and who is possessed by it.” Those were 
the works that kept pounding on my brain 
as I jolted back to town that evening beside 
my companion in our little rattling Ford. I 
didn’t say much, for I was thinking of Mr. 
Sarett’s knowledge of his field. I thought 
about the years in which, as a woodsman, a 
guide, a U. S. ranger, he had elbowed with 
nearly every type of backwoodsman and 
frontiersman; with trappers and prospectors, 
with sheep-herders and lumberjacks; with 
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renegades hiding from Ranger Sarett as he 
pursued them up the trails of the Rocky 
Mountains; with friendly Chippewas in Min- 
nesota as he swapped stories with them in 
their own language around their camp fires; 
with every colorful and bizarre type that is to 
be found on our wilderness trails or on the 
dusty, crooked streets of our little frontier 
hamlets. 

I thought of his love for his field, of the 
tender emotion of the Sarett who had written 
“Four Little Foxes:” 

Go lightly, Spring, oh give them no 
alarm; 
When I covered them with boughs to 
shelter them from harm, 
The thin blue foxes suckled at my 
afm - 
Go lightly. 
I thought of the scores of times that he had 
passed up big lecture contracts and salaries to 
remain with the woods he loved, with the folk 
he was writing about. I recalled one contract 
in particular. He had been offered five hun- 
dred dollars for one evening’s work. He was 
badly in need of money at the time, but he 
turned it down. I remember what he had 
said to me: 

“Why did I refuse that contract? Well, 
the date would be outside the period I devote 
to the platform — January and February. I 
take on just enough work of this sort each 
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year, supplemented by my three months’ 
professorship at Northwestern University, to 
underwrite my freedom to live in the woods 
and write the rest of the year. The date 
would necessarily fall in October. October is, 
I think, the most beautiful month in the year 
in northern Wisconsin; the hardwood forests 
are a symphony in scarlet, in bronze, in gold, 
and green; the ducks are flying south; the 
forests are fragrant and crisp; the nights are 
beautiful with frost and crackling stars. Oc- 
tober is rich with implications, with subtle 
suggestions, and beauty. I always grow much 
inwardly in October. I didn’t want to leave 
the woods in October, for any amount of 
money. And again, I write much in October 
— mornings I write, and afternoons I ramble 
the forests, hunt, fish, and give the wild earth 
a chance to do its work with me — and that’s 
what I’m on this earth for mostly, I think, 
to do my bit for the wild earth and the Cos- 
mic Spirit that governs it. So I declined. 
And my friends no doubt thought I was some- 
what off my balance. Perhaps — and perhaps 
not. It’s all a question of values, what a man 
wants to do with the only short life he has 
to live; whether he wants to live below the 
neck or above it. It is the privilege of every 
man to decide that question for himself. I 
made my answer long ago; and I am willing 
to gamble my life on it.” 


Mail-Order Publications 


By WILLIAM E. Harris 


HE so-called “mail-order” or rural pub- 

lications frequently afford the writer 
without a widely recognized name, as well as 
the beginner, a medium in which to gain ex- 
perience and an opening wedge of reputation. 
The requirements for this market, much as in 
the case of juvenile and religious magazines, 
are usually kept within certain well-defined 
limitations. Consequently, if the young 
writer of fiction or of feature articles once 
masters these basic demands, he will uncover 


a comparatively fertile field for his manu- 
scripts. Moreover, he will discover that the 
range of the purely agricultural periodicals 
occasionally overlaps that of the women’s and 
household magazines. The latter, in turn, 
border on the larger and more literary publi- 
cations. Not only therefore, is progress from 
one group to the other often possible, but in 
the case of rejection, opportunities for resub- 


mitting the work in hand await the writer 


with plenty of perseverance. 
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Mail-order magazines appeal to large num- 
bers of readers, situated primarily in small 
towns and outlying farm districts. They are 
not, let the inexperienced author bear in mind, 
the same thing as garden or country-life pub- 
lications. The latter are designed for a class 
of readers composed, for the most part, of 
suburban householders and persons owning 
large estates. They have few interests in 
common with the great rural population read- 
ing the mail-order type of periodical. 

Short stories ranging from a thousand to 
four thousand words are probably the literary 
ware most easily disposed of in the mail-order 
and household fields. But in the case of both 
rural and domestic periodicals editors some- 
times welcome the submission of two-part 
stories and even short novelettes. There 
rarely occurs a demand for longer material 
because of the limited space and the ever 
pressing necessity for printing material of 
the “success” type or that offering brief 
résumés of communal activities among the 
readers. 

The tone of the rural magazine is an ideal 
combination of romance and helpfulness. For 
the sake of contrast editors sometimes find 
urban settings preferable to those of the coun- 
try. But love, adventure, mystery, supply 
themes universally acceptable. A story should 
be light and amusing, but with plenty of 
characterization. The men and women of 
the small back-country towns take a sane 
and level-headed view of life. They do not 
wish a heavily plotted or over-sophisticated 
tale of love and passion. “Short stories with 
lots of action, but in which the principals and 
setting at least smack of rural life,” advises 
the Michigan Business Farmer. On the other 
hand Comfort, a mail-order periodical pub- 
lished in Maine, desires urban settings, but 
idealistic or romantic treatment, while the 
Farmer’s Wife, a Minnesota publication, be- 
lieves in “good, clean stories dealing with 
love, mystery, and child-interest.” Again, the 
Household Guest, with a circulation repre- 
senting several hundred thousand homes in 
small towns and rural communities of the 
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Middle West, calls for “character stories, 
mystery, ghost, and the better class detective 
stories.” But if these country readers will 
tolerate no sex foolishness and sometimes even 
look askance at too elaborate mystery stories, 
they at least always thrill to each new tale 
describing the epic qualities of farming. The 
new West, where things are done on a large 
scale and efficiently, under modern conditions, 
also pleases them. Above all, despite the 
necessary simplicity required, each story must 
be plausible and when dealing with farm life, 
bear the stamp of authenticity. Rural folks 
are highly critical; almost instinctively they 
sense true values, even in matters foreign to 
their everyday life. 

For the writer who has once established a 
reputation, there follows almost inevitably 
the additional reward of the syndicated serial 
and “second rights.” Short stories may often 
be resold in this manner among the smaller 
and less progressive magazines. Referring 
for the most part to other mediums, particu- 
larly the business journals, Edward Mott 
Woolley discusses the possibilities of such by- 
product marketing in his book “Free-Lancing 
for Forty Magazines.” It is, however, especi- 
ally true of agricultural magazines like the 
Capper publications, which seldom use any 
other variety of fiction. But for the author 
with a loyal public, chains of periodicals offer 
still another opportunity. Strings of maga- 
zines and newspapers such as the Capper group 
in the West or the Vickery and Hill list in 
Maine will sometimes make contracts with 
the writer for the entire cluster rather than 
one individual publication. Thus the sale of 
a manuscript to one paper opens the door 
to the rest. 

As a parting word of advice, let all writers 
aspiring to the mail-order field bear in mind 
that rural readers demand good fiction. This 
fact may be very definitely appreciated by a 
glance at the bock section of the great mail 
order store catalogues. The names of Booth 
Tarkington, Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Sinclair Lewis, and many others 
are arranged side by side. Even Trader Horn 
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and T. E. Lawrence find a place in the lists. 
And perhaps authors in general may draw 
from this fact a clue to one of the most abid- 
ing satisfactions accruing to the writer for 
agricultural and household magazines. A 
motion picture producer once cautioned a 
celebrated author, who was preparing his first 
scenarios, “Remember, you are not writing 
for the Capitol Theatre, New York City, you 
are writing for the thirty million small-town 
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folk, whose approval will make your picture 
at least a financial success.” Similarly, the 
writer of short stories for mail-order publica- 
tions is building up, perhaps unwittingly but 
none the less certainly, an immense public of 
keenly appreciative plain folks. Probably, 
however, the significance of this fact will only 
dawn upon him as he checks the royalties of 
his first novel. 


A SUGGESTED NOVEL OF THE CITY 


Apropos of the Bobbs-Merrill—Woman’s Home Companion prize contest announced this 
month, it is interesting to note the following comment from the Boston Transcript: 


The net result of this offer will undoubtedly 
be a swinging away from the novels of the soil 
that have become so tiresome in their repetition 
of late. The editors offering the award state a 
truth when they say that America is no longer 
predominantly agrarian-minded, and that it is high 
time that the writers turn to the metropolis for 
their inspiration. A number of notable novels 
have grown from the soil in the past decade, but 
with the exception of Ernest Poole’s “The Harbor,” 
Frank Norris’s “The Pit,” and to some minds 
Edith Wharton’s “The House of Mirth,” few of 
the stories of city dwellers have made any pro- 
found impression upon the reading public. 

Most of the novelists who have placed the 
scenes of their stories beneath the elevated in- 
stead of in the cornfield or on the main street 
of small towns have “specialized.” They have 
written of gang life, slums, night clubs, and 
pseudo-society. But they have not, in the words 
of the announcement, written of the great social 
drama played against the background of city life. 
The editors speak of the adjustments of society 
in moving from country to city as one of the 
suggestions that prize-seekers might follow. The 
real city novel, it seems to me, should be of peo- 
ple born and bred in the city and the adjust- 
ments which" they have been forced to make in a 
world, or rather a country, whose lawgivers are 
farmers at heart, and amidst the influx of new 
races from abroad and from the rural districts. 
The man or woman brought up in such a city as 
Boston, or New York, or Chicago, or any other 
large city, but preferably one in the East, whose 
people have long been: removed from the soil, who 
have seen the city change, ought to be a fine 
theme for a novelist of sympathy and imagination. 
Especially if stress is placed upon the domination 


that the rural districts of the country have tried, 
with a certain amount of success, to hold over 
the growing urban centers. In my estimation the 
people in such a novel should not be dwellers of 
the slums, or immigrants, or the socially elect, 
but such people as those whose ancestors lived, 
say, in the West End, or some such section purely 
middle class, fairly well cultured, all working 
for their living, and struggling along as best they 
can, truly urban, watching the city change, and 
changing with it. Such a class seems ideal for 
a novel of power, typically American, and wonder- 
fully fertile for development. 

Here is what Will Irwin, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in his announcement says: “This magnifi- 
cent new literary prize aims to bring the novelist 
into the present channel of American life. Paint- 
ers and architects, poets and playwrights, have 
found an expression for this new age— but no 
outstanding novelist has arisen to record our city 
life as, say, Dickens did for the London of his 
time. We have had phases of city life portrayed 
in fiction —the slums, the gangs, the night clubs, 
the pseudo-society novel — but rarely in recent 
years has any novelist attempted to paint a broad 
canvas of this new physical and social phenome- 
non, the American city. Such novels as Ernest 
Poole’s ‘The Harbor,’ Mrs. Wharton’s ‘The House 
of Mirth’ and Frank Norris’s ‘The Pit’ approxi- 
mated for their day the sort of thing we are now 
seeking — social drama against the background of 
city life. Is there a novelist who can paint the 
American city of 1929? We do not suggest any 
particular city. That is up to the individual 
writer. But we think it ought to be one of the 
major American cities, where the physical growth 
has been rapid and tremendous, and where man 
has had to cope with a thousand problems.” 
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Plot-Bozlers 


Contributors to our recent “Plot-Boiler Storiette Contest” as well as to this department, will undoubt- 
edly be interested in the following quotation from a letter from H. W. Correll, who won a prize in 


the contest. 


“The stories that have appeared in the contest have been very enjoyable, and as I read them I 


wondered how many of the writers have tried the ‘plot-boiler’ method here for the first time. 


This 


method is a regular standby for me, although I do much original plotting, of course. 


“I submitted seven stories in the David C. Cook Publishing Co. contest last fall. 
the first prize for a boys’ story, and Cook accepted three others. 


pings about incidents in the Sahara. 


One was awarded 
Two of these were the result of clip- 


In them I used the same characters with such satisfactory results 


that Cook asked for a series of stories to follow these two. I’m strong for clippings !” 


WE RECOMMEND THAT HE JOIN 
THE ARMY 


Position WantTep. GENTLEMAN, AGE 35. 

Former captain of cavalry, regular army, with 
thorough knowledge of equitation, fox hunting, 
chicken fighting, bird shooting and dry fly fishing, 
but nevertheless willing to work. WHAT HAVE 
YOU? State details, including salary in first 
communication. — Detroit Free Press. (Charles 
Weisberg, Philadelphia, Pa.) 





HOW SOME PEOPLE TAKE THEIR 


EXERCISE 


One morning he developed symptoms of ap- 
pendicitis. His wife rushed to the family garage 
to start the flivver and take him to the hospital. 
The car backfired and burst into flames. Mrs. 
Malatesta ran to the house and called out the fire 
department. Mr. Malatesta devoted himself to 
the task of extinguishing the fire. Incidentally, 
the exertion cured his ailment. Then when his 
wife hurried back to the phone to countermand 
the order for the fire department she slipped and 
broke her arm.— Toronto Globe. (Charles Weis- 
berg, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY,” 
SPENDERS, IS BUILDING 
DESERT PALACE 


KING OF 
$3,800,000 


Los Angeles— “Death Valley Scotty,” mys- 
terious figure of wealth, whose appearance in 
Los Angeles always creates attention, was in town 
again today telling about the mansion he is build- 
ing on the desert, of which he is uncrowned king. 

“It will only take another million dollars and 
four more years to finish the shack,” he told re- 
porters. “We've only spent $2,800,000 so far. Of 
course, I can shift along in it now, but you 
couldn’t say as how I was really living in it yet. 

“Scotty,” whose real name is Walter Scott, 
wearing the usual garb of the “desert rat,” regis- 
tered at one of the largest hotels. 

The source of “Scotty’s” income has been a 
mystery for years. Whenever he appears he 
spends money lavishly. Several years ago he 


chartered a special train to take him to Chicago 
on a pleasure jaunt. 

There are many stories as to the source of his 
wealth. One is that he has a gold mine in the 
desert and that he alone knows its location. Death 
Valley is near the Nevada-California border. On 
a previous trip to Los Angeles he announced that 
he had spent $75,000 to build a telephone line to 
his desert castle. This time he gave no reason 
for his visit. — Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
(Clarence Parker, Chevy Chase, Md.) 





A “MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


Cleveland, O.— Charles F. Knight lay in jail 
today, a deportable alien with no country to be de- 
ported to. He has been in jail four months and is 
waiting, while charity supports his wife and four 
children, for the United States and Canada to 
settle a controversy in which each seeks to place 
him on the other side of the international boundary. 

Knight can produce evidence of citizenship in no 
country in the world. He is held on a charge of 
illegal entry and his wife faces a charge of moral 
turpitude. 

The “man without a country” came into the 
United States at Niagara Falls without a visa. 

The case came to the attention of immigration 
authorities when truant officers here sought out 
his eldest daughter, Margaret, 15, who had left 
school intending to marry. Knight was placed 
under arrest last September. He has been in 
jail since because the Canadian government re- 
fuses to take him back. 

Government officials admit he cannot be held in 
jail indefinitely.— Chicago Daily Tribune. (J. 
H. Pullen, Hillsdale, Mich.) 





MIGRATION AGENT’S MEMORY CHASES 
AWAY HOMESICKNESS 


London, Ont. — Victor Seymour, a young Eng- 
lish lad, is reunited with his parents and sister 
Violet on a farm near Clinton, 50 miles north of 
this city, as a result of the long memory of John 
Farrell, District Immigration Agent. 

Some days ago the Seymour lad came to Mr. 
Farrell's office looking for work. He said he 
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had been in the country two years, and that dur- 
ing that time he had found it impossible to reach 
his parents and sister, who, he thought, had re- 
mained in England. He had since worked on 
farms in Northern Ontario, in lumber camps and 
on boats on the Great Lakes, he said. He said 
he knew neither friends nor relatives, and was 
much depressed. 

To his amazement, Mr. Farrell put in a long- 
distance telephone call to the Clinton farm, and 
within a few minutes the boy and his sister were 
speaking to each other for the first time in two 
years. The parents were then absent, but contact 
was established soon afterward with them. 

Mr. Farrell had remembered the other side of 
the story, when he placed the parents and sister 
on the farm near Clinton nearly a year and a 
half ago.—The Daily Globe, Toronto, Canada. 
(Aimee D. Linton Robinson, Ontario, Canada.) 





FLIER SAVES DROWNING GIRL 


A rescuer from the air saved Miss Mabel Cody 
from drowning in a lake near Merididan, Miss. 

Bonnie Roue, stunt aviator, saw the girl in dis- 
tress and leaped from his plane, carrying her to 
shore. — Grit. (Irene Hadley, Taft, Calif.) 





WIDOW FORCED INTO RICHES BY 
STOCK-CERTIFICATE LOSS 


New York — Twenty thousand dollars in Radio 
Corporation of America stock awaits a poor widow 
here, who, because of her inability to post a bond 
following the loss of a stock certificate five years 
ago, literally is forced into comparative wealth. 

When radio stock was something of an uncer- 
tainty, selling at $20, the woman invested her sav- 
ings of $800 in forty shares. 

The stock certificate was lost in the mails, and 
the woman appealed to General James G. Harbord, 
of the Radio Corporation, being too poor to furnish 
the bond customary in such cases. She was told 
she must wait five years, and if no one claimed the 
stock a new certificate would be issued to her. — 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. (Mrs. L. Howell 
Davis, Chestnut Hifl, Philadelphia.) 





TANGLE OVER ESTATE IS LOOMING 


A complicated legal tangle, involving the alien 
land law, loomed on the horizon today with reports 
from authentic sources that Lucy Banning Ota had 
willed the bulk of her large estate, including a mar- 
velous collection of jewels, paintings and art ob- 
jects, to her Japanese husband before her death 
yesterday in Florence, Italy. 

From her father, Gen. Phineas Banning, Mrs. 
Ota inherited large land holdings in California. 
But the California law forbids a native Japanese to 
hold title to land in this state. According to legal 
advices, this seems to be the first time in the history 








—————— 





of the alien land law that the question has arisen. — 
Los Angeles Evening Herald. (Lucille A. Wilcox, 
Alhambra, Calif.) 





LUCK? 
(From the Wall Street Journal.) 


The following incident is vouched for by an 
official of one of the leading New York banks. 
An account was opened a short while ago with an 
initial deposit of $2,000 at the Pittsburgh branch 
of a firm of stock brokers — members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The customer was ex- 
tremely active, both on the long and short side, 
trading principally in high priced stocks which 
had wide swings. The customer’s luck was phenom- 
enal. Trade after trade was made, practically all 
of them successful. His success was such that the 
manager of the local office and customers made 
every effort to obtain the source of this customer’s 
information, but to no avail. In time the broker 
received a long distance telephone call from a 
prominent lawyer. The broker was informed that 
the account must be closed and held in escrow 
pending legal proceedings. It developed finally 
that the customer with the good information had 
escaped from an insane asylum, taking an envelope 
from the office safe containing some $2,000. In- 
cidentally, when the account was closed there was 
a credit balance of $52,620.— Halifax Chronicle. 
(Ellen Fulton, Scranton, Pa.) 





PRODIGAL SON IN PLANE ARRIVES TO 
SAVE HOMESTEAD 


Kingston, Mo. — The fabled long-lost youth who 
came home to pay off the mortgage on the old 
homestead just as it went under the auctioneer’s 
gavel appeared here recently in an airplane. 

Ralph Cox, son of Henry Cox, last fall decided 
he wanted to be a pilot. But father didn’t have the 
money and besides, there was that mortgage on 
the farm. But Ralph found where he could borrow 
money for flying school —if his father would sign 
the note. The elder Cox did, and Ralph went 
away. His father heard from him at a Topeka 
flying school. Then the letters stopped. 

Things went hard for Henry Cox. The mortgage 
came due, the note was pressing, taxes were unpaid. 
Finally foreclosure proceedings took place. The 
day for the sale on the courthouse steps here was 
set. Farmers came from all over Caldwell County, 
for the Cox farm was a buy. 

Raising his hammer, Sheriff Joder opened his 
mouth to dispose of the farm. There was a roar 
overhead. An airplane was circling. Down it 
came, into a field across the way. Out stepped 
Ralph. He advanced on the courthouse, peeling 
bills from a roll. The mortgage paid off, father 
and son went arm in arm to the bank where the 
note reposed.— St. Louis Post Dispatch. (Ann 
Elizabeth Fairchild, Columbia, Missouri.) 
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DxHAN GopaL MUKERJI 


Tuis és the fifth in a series contributed by authors who represent the 
highest in achievement in their particular fields of writing, and who are 
thus especially qualified to voice the aims and ideals of authorship. 
Mr. Mukerji, who was awarded the John Newbery Medal last May, has 
attained a high place in the affections of young readers during his long 
residence in America. The following brief message presents a viewpoint 
which is in interesting contrast to that of many writers. 


ON WRITING JUVENILES 
By Duan GopaL MUKERJI 


T has been my duty and pleasure to write 

some books for young Americans on Hin- 
du life. The only thing original about the 
matter is that I have endeavored to portray 
the inner reality of our Indian culture. That 
is not. due to any special talent of mine, but 
because I happened to know the “inside” of 
Hindu temples and homes where foreigners 
who eat meat and drink alcohol are not per- 
mitted to enter. 

India has the most ancient habit of telling 
stories. Though 10 per cent of our people can 
read and write, yet almost all of us can tell 
stories with the skill of a finished craftsman. 
Every Indian knows no end of folk tales, and 
he learns innumerable stories by memorizing 
them. Mothers, nurses, fathers, gooroos, and 
beggars all sing or narrate stories to the young. 

The chief characteristic of the Hindu folk 
stories is that they can be told to young or 
old alike. Here is a virtue that all juvenile 
writers should not neglect to acquire. If a 
story can be told to a child, why can it not 


hold the attention of an adult? The Hindu 
folk artists reject all tales that lack a univer- 
sality of appeal. A perfect canon of art 
criticism this! 

The second requisite that we demand of a 
tale is that it should paint a universal and 
simple moral, utilitarian or mystical. When 
critic after critic inveighed against me for put- 
ting too much mysticism in my “Gay-Neck” 
in 1927, I was deeply amused. Whether the 
New York Tribune or the Nation, they both 
made the mistake of insisting that art should 
not moralize. But such criticism is useless to 
me, for I belong to a race who can moralize 
all art. My illiterate mother used to say, 
“Story-telling invents a lie in order to paint 
a moral. Never invent a story, my son, if it 
cannot give a moral message.” 

It is high time that all art should work for 
a moral message. Our art served and shall 
serve Hindu mysticism as long as the Hindu 
race lives. 

It is my earnest request that no juvenile 
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writer should ever sink to the low level of 
creating art for art’s sake. It is bad enough 
that all our adult literature in America is en- 
croached upon by realism, Babbittism, and 
sex. But, O my brethren, let us save the lit- 


Thier 








erature of the young from such “barbarian 
invasion.” Let us write simply, directly, and 
sincerely. If we do so, our work will auto- 
matically point a moral. In short, let us serve 
the children in order to serve the Lord. 





THREE LAWS OF THE JUNGLE 


The following excerpt from Mr. Mukerji’s “Hari, the Jungle Lad,” is a striking illustration of 
his statement that a story for children should appeal to adults as well. 


“There are three laws for man in the jun- 
gle: first, he must not kill without warning. 
Second, he must not kill for food, and third, 
he must neither hate nor fear. 

“To illustrate the first rule, my father told 
me how once he had gone on a hunting ex- 
pedition with two young English subalterns: 
They had set up a shooting platform in a 
likely place and had tethered a goat near by 
for a decoy. Soon after nightfall a leopard 
made his appearance, and possibly because 
he suspected a trap, he failed to attack the 


goat. The moonlight fell brilliantly clear and 
one could plainly see him turn as though 
about to walk away. One of the Englishmen, 
impatient and afraid of losing his quarry, was 


foolish enough to shoot. Considering his 
haste, it was not surprising that he missed. 
Instantly, my father said, the animal turned 
about and leaped at the platform. In the 
dark one could not make out how he reached 
it so quickly. A flash of moonlight fell across 
his flank and then on the white fangs of his 
open jaw, and lo, he was upon them! 

“There was no time for a second shot and 
no room to take aim. My father leaped to 
the ground, giving a long piercing wail — the 
cry of a she-leopard in peril. The creature, 
startled, turned to look, and in that instant 
my father shot him through the shoulder. 

So always, if you cry to an animal or 
throw a stone at it, for a moment it will pause 
in surprise and off guard and you have your 
chance to aim at a vulnerable spot. When 
you give warning you have asserted the su- 
periority of your nerves over your adver- 
sary’s, and that is half the battle won. 


“As for the other two rules, my father said 
that he who feeds on flesh, man or beast, car- 
ries with him the odor of the meat-eater, a 
warning to all animal life in the jungle. So 
also with fear and hate; man, like the ani- 
mals, exudes a curious and unmistakable odor 
when he is afraid and when he is angry, which 
betrays both his presence and his weakness to 
the sensitive nostrils of the jungle people. 

“My father was a wonderful shot with the 
bow as well as with a rifle, and try as I would, 
I could never come up to his standards. No 
one outside of India will believe the tales of 
his exploits but they are true, nevertheless. 
Often near a stream he would point out a 
hawk on a tree-top and say, ‘Little son, the 
eyes of youth are keener than those of age: 
throw a stone at yonder bird and dislodge 
him!’ I, always ready for this game, would 
throw as bidden and my father with gaze 
fixed on the water would aim by the reflection 
of the startled bird as it took flight and in 
seven cases out of ten, bring down the hawk. 
If he missed he would say nothing but would 
shoulder his rifle and continue on his way, but 
when he hit the bird he would always remark, 
‘Thus, my son, do we accomplish more by 
judgment than by sharp sight!’ 

“His hearing was very acute and he could 
shoot at night by sound. When there was an 
obstacle between himself and his prey he 
would hear it; he would wait listening to the 
sound of the animal as it went by until it was 
clear of any growth that might obstruct the 
passage of a bullet. It was as easy to go 
through the forest with him by night as by 
day.” 
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THE number of letters addressed to this department makes it necessary 


to limit the length to four hundred words. 


A prize of five dollars will 


be awarded each month for the best letter published. 


PLEASING THE READERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

A person may learn to write perfect literature 
and still fail to make even a bare living by writing. 
The one thing which determines an author’s income 
from writing is the degree to which he can please 
readers, 

This calls for a constant and close study of the 
readers on the part of every writer whether ex- 
perienced or not. One can please editors only so 
long as he can please readers. The knack of in- 
jecting something into what one writes which 
causes readers to write the editor and ask for more 
is what makes it difficult for a writer to evade the 
income tax. 

Business-paper writing is considered one of the 
easiest fields in which to get started and to make 
a living. Yet regardless of how vast one’s knowl- 
edge of the business field and how great his experi- 
ence, the business writer finds it necessary to inter- 
view business men if for no other reason than to 
learn what they like to read. 

One business writer did very little interviewing 
for several years after he began writing. At the 
very start his articles sold readily. They continued 
to sell for two or three years; then he experienced 
more and more difficulty in selling what he wrote. 
He started making more interviews, discovered he 
was not writing along the lines in which business 


THE RADIO MARKET 


Editor, the Forum: 

There is no market that is neglected so system- 
atically and thoroughly in Great Britain by jour- 
nalists in general and the free-lancer in particular 
as the wireless market. Here is an open field, a 
growing demand, and very little supply, compara- 
tively speaking. There is hardly a month that 
passes by without witnessing the birth of one or 
more wireless magazines, and yet writers seem to 
be asleep to the fact. 

It is not a difficult market; very few of the 
magazines have technical stuff beyond the reach 
of the ordinary free-lance. The big demands are 
wit, humor, plenty of imagination, and the power 
to visualize what will probably be the mysteries of 
the next age. 


men were most interested, changed to another type 
of article, and began selling again. 

No writer can become a hermit and succeed as a 
writer. He must mix with people, he must study 
them, he must write what they like to read. 

Newspaper experience is not of value to a writer 
from the literary point of view so much as it is 
because it serves as a laboratory for the study of 
mankind. Only a fraction of the information a re- 
porter gathers is ever printed. That which is most 
valuable to him is that which is never published. 

Every writer must do what reporters have to do; 
that is, study people wherever they are found; meet 
and talk with just as many types of people as possi- 
ble; get a real insight into human nature; learn 
what people like and what they do not like; and 
then write what they like. Thereafter, the future 
is secure. 

Too often so much attention is given to gathering 
material that too little attention is given to study- 
ing likes and dislikes. Once one knows what peo- 
ple like, the problem of gathering material is 
greatly simplified. The material is usually very 
close at hand. It is next door. It may be found 
in one’s own home. The business of writing, like 
every other business, is largely one of having what 
people want when they want it, and making it 
available to them. 

Providence, R. I. J. E. Bullard. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


It is a well-paid market. It is common practice 
to be paid two cents or more a word; some period- 
icals pay more and some less. This is the best- 
paying market in the whole of British journalism 
at present, and as there is a growing demand, it 
is not likely that there will be a decrease in the 
rates for the present. 

It is also a market of variety. It accepts scien- 
tific, musical, linguistic, dramatic, humorous, and 
other kinds of articles as long as they touch wire- 
less at some point or other, and most of the maga- 
zines have a short story or two in every issue. 
The demand is a wide one, and should appeal to 
most writers. 

Here is a list of the principal wireless period- 
icals of Great Britain and the Irish Free State up 
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to the date of writing. There are other periodicals, 
but these are the best paying, and the ones that 
have a supply that is inadequate to the demand. 

Amateur Wireless. Weekly. Published by the 
Bernard Jones Publications at La _ Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4. Gen- 
eral and constructional matter. 

Amplion Radio Magazine. Monthly. 25 Saville 
Row, London, W. General, with a slight 
emphasis on selectivity and reception. One 
of the best markets for the average writer. 

Experimental Wireless. Monthly. Iliffe & Sons, 
Ltd., Dorset House, Tudor Street, London, 
E. C. 4. General and experimental. 

Irish Radio Journal. 34 Dame Street, Dublin. 
General. (Weekly). 

The Irish Radio and Musical Review. Monthly. 
179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. General, 
and wireless from the musical standpoint. 

The Elstree Radio News. S. T. Ltd. 2 Mel- 
bourne Place, London, W. C. 2. General. 

Modern Wireless. Monthly. Fleetway House, 


Their 








Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. General, 
and constructional. 

Popular Wireless. Weekly. Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. General. 

The Radio Times. Weekly. Official organ of 
the B. B. C., 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. General. 

The Wireless Constructor. Monthly. Fleetway 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4 
General and constructional. 

Wireless Magazine. Monthly. Bernard Jones 
Publications. La Belle Sauvage, London, E. C. 
4. General. A good market, this. 

Wireless World. Weekly. Iliffe & Sons, Dorset 
House, Tudor Street, E. C. 4. General and 
constructional. 

World Radio. Weekly. 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. General, but with 
a world- wide outlook. Articles with informa- 
tion beyond England especially invited. 


E. B. Rard. 
Merthyr Tydfil, Great Britain. 


PRAISE FOR THE FEBRUARY PRIZE-WINNER 


Editor, the Forum: 

I notice in many competitions such as your plot- 
boiler contest, for instance, that the judges seem 
to award prizes to stories which to the average 
eye, do not always conform to the stated rules, 
much less appear to be shining examples of work- 


manship. And I also notice that many times other 
writers criticize the decisions of the judges. Often 
they have the right to express dissatisfaction, after 
they have followed rules, sent good work, and still 
lost out. So I wondered why it wouldn't be a 
sensible idea to send a word of praise occasionally 
when an editor does make a good decision? 

] sent you a plot-boiler storiette, and I wish to 
say that if my story is beaten by as good a yarn 
as “Heathen Money” I shall find no fault with the 
decision. I think it is one of the best little stories 
I have read for a long time. In the first place, 


the choice of clipping was good. Then, changing 
the narrative to first person, feminine, was another 
good stroke, and the light humorous touch was 
very clever. Although Miss Gwynne uses little 
description of Tiajuana, I’ve visited it in much the 
same casual manner as she presents and she 
describes the atmosphere perfectly. I do not know 
whether the author is well known already or not — 
personally I’m not familiar with her name — but 
thank you for giving us some of her work. I 
shall look for more and hope to see it often. 

Personally, I am partial to a humorous story and 
I often wonder why I find so few of them in my 
magazine reading. I like your comments published 
above this story and hope you keep shouting in 
the ears of authors until a few wake up and give 
us an occasional pleasant story. 


Taft, Calif. Irene Hadley. 


A LABORATORY THEATRE 


Editor, the Forum: 

A method whereby plays of merit by new 
writers may be tested, perfected, and even pro- 
duced, is being developed by a new department of 
the Community Playhouse, of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Development of local talent and the production 
of the better class of plays are among the prin- 
cipal aims in organizing the Community Play- 
house Association. Now the board of directors 
has appointed a committee to direct the new labor- 
atory theatre where defects in plays by new 
writers may be detected and the manuscripts of 
merit be perfected. 

Mrs. W. F. Baxter, a member of the Playhouse 
board of directors is chairman of the laboratory 
department. Associated with her as a play-reading 
committee are Charles Charvat, head of the dra- 
matic department of Creighton University; Mary 
Irene Wallace, director and instructor in dramatics 


at the Technical High School; 
ardson; and Arabella Kimball. 

Anyone living sufficiently near to receive bene- 
fit from the production may submit plays for the 
consideration of the Playhouse laboratory. They 
should be sent to Mrs. Baxter, in care of the 
Community Playhouse, 4004 Davenport St. 
Omaha, Nebr. Each play must bear a nom de 
plume with the author’s name in a sealed enve- 
lope enclosed with the manuscript. In this way 
all plays will be read by the committee and those 
suitable for production selected entirely on merit. 
One-act plays are especially desired by the com- 
mittee. Plays written for children will also be 
welcome. It is the intention of the Playhouse 
directors to establish a children’s theatre soon for 
the presentation of dramas and entertainments ap- 
pealing particularly to young people. 

The idea of a working laboratory to test the 


Mrs. A. H. Rich- 
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ideas and situations presented in the manuscripts 
of new writers should prove invaluable in showing 
ambitious playwrights defects in their work and 
how to avoid them. It should also stimulate the 
writing of plays and playlets, as a considerable 
number are to be produced. 








As most of the larger centers of the country 
have some kind of a community playlfiouse or- 
ganization, the idea of such a testing committee 
for new manuscripts could be developed to advan- 


tage in many localities. 
Beaver City, Nebr. Laurence N. Merwin. 


TO CURE WRITER’S BLUES : 


Editor, the Forum: 

The average free-lance, I believe, will find noth- 
ing succeeds like reading of success. Hundreds 
of articles about authors and their problems ap- 
pear today. I find myself reading them for en- 
couragement. 

When my best manuscript returns in the morn- 
ing mail, when rejection slips clutter up my desk, 
or when friends laugh at my ambitions, I find re- 
newed hope in reading the struggles of some other 
spirited author who really arrived. His triumphs 
over the Editors and World give me great cour- 
age. He cures my writer's blues. 

At times like this, I believe I am like an old 
woman who is getting over an appendix operation. 
I long for the company of others who have re- 
covered from a similar sad experience. 

School teachers, stenographers, and other hard- 
working people may profitably forget their work. 
They can go to shows, take long hikes, play cards, 
or attend club meetings and receive much inspira- 


DEHORNING 


Editor, the Forum: 

Many years ago, John Burroughs wrote one of 
his nature essays on the domestic cow, which, 
after numberless revisions, was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly under the title of “Our Rural 
Deity.” 

After writing the first version, Burroughs 
showed it to a friend, with the remark, “I'll put 
the critter in the barn for a year, feed it up, and 
see whether I can improve the quality of its milk.” 

The friend replied, “Do that little thing, Bur- 
roughs, but, when you bring it out, don’t dehorn 
the critter.” 

I wrote a story some little time ago of which 
I was rather proud and immediately sent it off to 
my pet editor. He returned it to me with a very 
pleasant little note, suggesting that it was a good 
story but needed revision. 

I agreed with him. There were several glaring 
errors in the English, the style lacked smoothness, 
and it certainly needed revising, though the story 
was a good one. I set to work and revised, re- 
revised and tre-revised it. By the time I was 


tion thereby. But the budding author finds these 
activities discouraging to his profession. He 
pines. His social contacts are excellent food for 
ideas, but they are poor nourishment for building 
up his true writer’s confidence in himself. 

My greatest encouragement comes neither from 
accepted manuscripts nor from large checks. I 
must create my own atmosphere of hopefulness. 
To read of success is my greatest inspiration for 
success. I read every journalism book, every 
article for writers, and every article about writers 
that my pocket-book and the public libraries can 
afford. My greatest source of strength, at times 
when I want to commit writer’s suicide or burn 
all my manuscripts in the fireplace, is the “Free 
Lance Writer’s Handbook” and your magazine, 
Tae Writer. The one I read like a Bible; the 
other I snatch up to read completely, like news 
from home. Both, I assure you, are excellent 
remedies for “writer's blues.” 

West Lafayette, Ind. Grace K. Roberts. 


THE CRITTER 


through, it was the best specimen of English I had 
ever written. Hopefully I sent it off to my 
friendly editor and it was promptly returned with 
an ordinary rejection slip attached. Not even a 
little note. Cursing him a bit for not knowing 
good English when he read it, but still hopeful, I 
sent it off to another magazine. Same result with 
that and with half a dozen more. 

They couldn’t all be wrong, and so I sat down 
to reread and criticize it seriously, and while | 
was reading, Burroughs’ friend’s advice popped 
into my mind, “Don’t dehorn the critter.” That 
was just what I had done. In my zeal for style 
and good English I had emasculated the story; 
taken all the punch out of it. 

How often in our zeal for good English are we 
“dehorning the critter”? Somewhere it says the 
speech of the market place is infinitely more potent 
than the speech of the academy. There'll be no 
a Polled Angus cows going out of my story 
shop. 

Harvey Payne. 

New York City. 








The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 
Tue Writer. All news of manuscript markets, as well as of prize offers 
and awards, is compiled by Miss Louise Whitefield Bray, of our editorial 


board. 


BatTLE Srorres— Fawcett Publications, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., accepts no stories with- 
out the fighting action the title requires and 
without a World War setting. All the battles 
of that war, however, were not fought in 
France. No training camp stories are desired. 
Writers for this magazine should avoid a love 
angle, dialect, first person narrative, and such 
overworked characters as the coward who 
turns hero, the terribly dumb private, the hun- 
gry one, the sleepy one, the tall one, and the 
short one. Two cents a word and up is paid 
orn acceptance. 


JONATHAN Cape AND Harrison SMITH, INC., 
is the name of a new publishing firm in which 
are associated the English publisher, president 
of Jonathan Cape, Ltd., of 30 Bedford Square, 
London, and Harrison Smith, who has been 
editor for the New York firm of Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. The new firm is an inde- 
pendent organization, not a branch of the 
English house, though the alliance between the 
two is expected to work to the advantage of 
both. While some English authors will be 


introduced to American readers, it is hoped 
that the majority of the books published will 
be of American origin. The offices are located 
at 139 East 46th St., New York. 


CarBoNA Propucts Company — 302 West 
26th St., New York, offer $100 each for 
original ideas for advertising in a humorous, 
forceful way, the safety of using Carbona, 
contrasted with the dangers of inflammable 
cleaning fluids. Finished sketches are pre- 
ferred, but rough sketches and even ideas are 
acceptable. A circular of information, giving 
examples of Carbona advertisements, will be 
sent on application. 


THe CuNARDER—25 Broadway, New York, 
a travel magazine, will pay on acceptance 
from $35 to $50 each for articles about 1,500 
words long, illustrated with photographs, on 
travel subjects. Such articles may be in- 
formative, descriptive, or in fiction form with 
a background of travel. They must, however, 
fit into the schedule for the year, which is 
planned as follows: 
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July — EasTERN EvropEAN NUMBER. 
August — RounD-THE-WoRLD NUMBER. 
September — Speciat Sports Issue. 
October — West INDiES NUMBER. 
November — CuristMAs SUGGESTIONS. 
December — MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE NuM- 
BER. 
Articles on the newest aeroplane routes may 
always be included when relevant and are 
specially desired. Manuscripts must be in 
the hands of the editors at least a month and 
a half in advance of publication. 


EverysoDy’s — 223 Spring St., New York, 
has been discontinued and merged with Ro- 
mance, published by the Ridgway Company 
at the same address. The new magazine, how- 
ever, will be known as “Everybody’s, com- 
bined with Romance.” MSS. of the type for- 
merly used in Everybody’s are no longer de- 
sired. The new combination requires a domi- 
nant love story, preferably with the woman 
for the chief character, and alas, “intense sex 
and love themes.” If there had to be another 
magazine of the type this promises to be, 
spring was the time to start it! 


Forum — 441 Lexington Ave., New York, 
pays about three cents a word for the follow- 
ing kinds of material: short stories of 3,000 to 
4,000 words, the preference being given to 
those which combine plot with skilful charac- 
terization; general and literary articles of 
2,500 to 3,500 words, with the emphasis on 
controversy; and light or serious essays of 
2,000 to 3,000 words in which literary merit is 
emphasized. In addition, “first short stories” 
by writers who have never before published 
any short fiction, are being featured. 


FRONTIER Stortes has been purchased from 
Doubleday, Doran by Fiction House, Inc., 
271 Madison Ave., New York, and beginning 
with the June number, will be issued by the 
latter. William Henry Cook will be the new 
managing editor. 


Gosiin — 86 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Cana- 
da, is anxious to secure material of metropoli- 
tan slant, but suitable to the Canadian scene 


Their 











— humorous or smart short stories in 2,000 
to 3,000 words, and humorous, satirical arti- 
cles and essays. One cent a word is paid on 
publication. 


Ex..iot Hott — 25 West 45th St., New York, 
son of Henry Holt, has established a new pub- 
lishing business of his own, and plans to issue 
and to concentrate upon one new book each 
month. 


Home Acres — Walter Adams Johnson, Pub., 
Pleasantville, N. Y., wants 500-word articles 
on flower and vegetable gardens, chickens, 
home development, planting, and similar sub- 
jects. One cent a word will be paid on ac- 
ceptance. 


Massey & Massty Company — 1214 Web- 
ster Ave., Chicago, Ill., pay three to four cents 
a word for humorous material about 100 
words in length, which can be used on their 
“Billy Freezem” blotters, Billy being a char- 
acter who talks about the ice cream industry. 
Samples of these sayings will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


Movern MEcuanics — Fawcett Publications, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., would like to see short 
items, with photos and diagrams, concerning 
new mechanical developments, and illustrated 
articles on “how to build.” Liberal rates are 
paid on acceptance. 


New York SunDpAY Wori_p — 63 Park Row, 
New York, wants good short stories about 
3,000 words in length. Three cents a word is 
paid, sometimes on acceptance and sometimes 
on publication. 


PropLe’s PopuLaR MONTHLY — Des Moines, 
Towa, is not offering a prize of $10,000 for a 
serial, as some people have supposed, but the 
publishers are willing to pay that much if 
they can find a story worth the price. They 
require that the serial be clean, wholesome, 
and happy, with a great deal of human inter- 
est for home folks and a prominent love 
theme. Western stories are not desired, be- 
cause so many have already been used by the 
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magazine. 
July 15. 


MSS. should be submitted by 


Tue Post — Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, house organ of Postum Company, 
Inc., asks for articles about successful grocers 
and their methods of building business, with 
pictures of the grocers and the stores. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Prize Story MacazinE—Grant Publica- 
tions, Inc., 33 W. 60th St., New York, uses 
about a dozen stories of 4,000 to 8,000 words 
in each issue. A minimum rate of $50 is paid 
for each story. A feature of the magazine, in- 
dicated by the title, is the payment of prizes, 
based on the results of voting contests on the 
stories published. 


PuzzLER MaGazIne — M. P. Gould Co., Inc., 
454 Fourth Ave., New York, a syndicated 
drug store publication, will pay two cents a 
word on acceptance for 1,000-word short-short 
stories. 


ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN—24 W. 40th St., 
New York, pays on acceptance for 1,700 to 
3,000-word articles on scientific accomplish- 
ments, exploration, archaeology, anthropology, 
engineering, and allied subjects. 


SOLDIER Stores — Fiction House, Inc., 271 
Madison Ave., New York, is a new magazine 
specializing in war stories, but not neces- 
sarily stories of the World War. One issue, 
for example, contains stories of the infantry 
in the Meuse-Argonne, of air mechanics be- 
hind the lines, of the Foreign Legion, the 
Marines in Nicaragua, Custer’s Cavalry, and 
a soldier of fortune in Arabia. 


SyracusE Business Review—922 Irving 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., although using chiefly 
local material, wants a few general articles 
each month, dealing with business or indus- 
trial conditions in other sections, with new or 
unusual business ventures, or taking the form 
of interviews with successful business men. 
Articles should be illustrated with photos, if 
possible. Payment is made on publication at 
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low rates at present, although they vary ac- 
cording to the material. 


Toronto StaR WEEKLY — 80 King St. W., 
Toronto, Canada, wishes short stories of sport, 
love, humor, adventure, mystery, and ro- 
mance, with a Canadian background, and arti- 
cles on Canadian subjects, which must be 
packed full of human interest, anecdote, inci- 
dent, action, and humor. One cent a word 
will be paid on publication. 


TriIPLe-X — Fawcett Publications, Robbins- 
dale, Minn., particularly wants short stories 
of cowboys in the World War; for instance, 
air-war, cavalry, and trench-war stories in 
3,000 to 7,000 words, with cowboy heroes, 
and pays two cents a word or more on accep- 
tance. 


The headings of the two divisions of “The 
Writer’s List of Markets for Articles,” pub- 
lished in April, were transposed in the final 
printing, as some readers may have observed. 
The section marked “Magazines Using Arti- 
cles Only” should be headed “Magazines Us- 
ing Both Articles and Fiction.” The follow- 
ing items were received too late to be included 
in the list: 


FASHIONABLE Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Material usually supplied by staff, but occasionally 
buys art. from contributors on travel requirements, 
college clothes, and kindred subjects. 1,200 to 1,500 
words. lc a word on publication. 


Ho.iaNnn’s, THE MAGAZINE OF THE SouTH, Dallas, 
Tex. Art. limited to subjects of special interest to 
the South or of very general interest. Also house- 
hold material. Pays 1%c upon acceptance. 


New Yorker, 25 West 45th St., New York. Hu- 
morous and satiric art. Factual art. chiefly touch- 
ing New York. 500 to 2,200 words. Varying rates 
on acceptance. 


Ourpoor Lire AND RECREATION, 1824 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. Practical art., well illustrated, on 
hunting, fishing, boating, and allied subjects. 2,000 
to 3,000 words. % to 2c a word on acceptance. 


Woman’s Wor tp, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Art. on home economics, health and beauty, women 
in public life or women who have had unusual ex- 
periences. 2,000 to 5,000 words. Varying rates on 
acceptance. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


AMERICAN SunpAy-ScHOOoL UNION — 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn., under the 
provisions of the John C. Green Fund, offers 
two prizes of $2,000 each for book manu- 
scripts of 60,000 to 80,000 words. (1) $2,000 
for a manuscript on religion in education, not 
a mere history of the movement, but a con- 
structive and forward-looking contribution. 
Special consideration should be given to con- 
ditions and possibilities in rural America. 
(2) $2,000 for a manuscript on the heroic 
appeal of Christianity to young people. The 
literary form may be narration, biography, fic- 
tion, discussion, as the author chooses. The 
religious element must be vital, non-denomi- 
national, and operative in modern conditions. 
The book should interest and move to action 
young people of high-school age, or those just 
entering on the business of life. Manuscripts 


should be submitted under a pseudonym with 


a sealed envelope containing the correct name 
and address. Closing date, March 1, 1930. 
Prize-winning manuscripts will become the 
property of the American Sunday-School 
Union. Detailed circulars may be secured 
from the above address. 


AMERICAN WorLD CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE an- 
nounces its 1929 World Essay Contest open to 
students of all countries. Seabury Prizes of 
$75, $50, and $25 will be awarded in each of 
the following contests: (1) open to students 
in normal schools and teachers colleges, for 
the best essays of not over 5,000 words on 
“The Influence of Education in Eliminating 
War”; (2) open to seniors in secondary 
schools for the best essays of not over 5,000 
words on “Above All Nations is Humanity.” 
Each essay must be accompanied by a topical 
outline and a bibliography with brief notes on 
each book. Three essays may be submitted 
from each country competing, except the U. S. 
Only one essay, usually the best in a prelimi- 
nary competition, may be submitted from 
each school in the U. S. Essays should be 


mailed flat by July 1 to Dr. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Dopp, Meap & Company — 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York, announce that the time limit in 
their first-novel competition has been ex- 
tended to Dec. 1, 1929, because no MS. sub- 
mitted by Dec. 1, 1928, the original closing 
date, was deemed by the judges worthy of the 
prize. The terms presumably remain the 
same — a prize of $5,000 for the best novel in 
70,000 words or over, by a U. S. or Canadian 
writer who has not had a novel published be- 
fore. Blanks to accompany each MS. may be 
obtained from Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 
39th St., New York, the firm of literary agents 
who are handling the competition. 


DouBLeDAY, Doran & Company — Garden 
City, N. Y., announce a new Scotland Yard 
Prize of $5,000 for the best mystery or detec- 
tive story in 75,000 to 100,000 words, sub- 
mitted before Dec. 31, $2,500 outright and 
$2,500 as a guaranteed advance against roy- 
alties. Serial and motion picture rights re- 
main in the author’s hands. While the rules 
of the contest specify both mystery and detec- 
tive stories, the detective story as such is more 
in harmony with the name and aim of the con- 
test. The publishers may make offers for 
others than the prize-winning story, and also 
reserve the right to cancel the contest if no 
MS. worthy of the prize is received. The 
judges will be Frederic F. Van de Water, Will 
Cuppy, and Joseph Auslander. 


HicHway EpvucaTioN Boarp— Architects 
Building, Washington, D. C., is conducting a 
contest for the best lesson in 1,000 to 3,000 
words, on the subject of “Training future citi- 
zens in street and highway safety,” prepared 
by an elementary school teacher in the eighth 
or a lower grade. There will be a first prize 
of $500 and a trip to Washington, all expenses 
paid, a second of $300, and a third of $200. 
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Lessons should be handed to the school princi- 
pal or designated teacher by May 10. Details 
of further procedure from above address. 


Tue KaLermposcope — 702 North Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex., a new poetry magazine of which 
the first issue is announced for May, offers a 
prize of $10 for the best reason why “The 
Kaleidoscope” is an appropriate name for a 
poetry magazine. The reason should be 
stated in not over four lines of prose or verse 
and mailed with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the Contest Editor by June 1. 


Mark Twain AssociaTION —c/o Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, New 
York, offers for the third time a prize of $50 
for the ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s books. Entries should be typewrit- 
ten, with the name of the book and the num- 
ber of the page given after each quotation. 
The total number of words in the ten quota- 
tions should not exceed three hundred. The 
contest closes Oct. 1 and the prize will be 
awarded Dec. 1. The winner in the second 
contest was Mrs. Margaret Peters of New 
York City. 





Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park 
Ave., New York, and Bobbs-Merrill Company 
offer a prize of $25,000 for the novel “which 
can best depict and interpret the life of the 
modern American city.” The contest will close 
March 31, 1930, and the award will be made 
in the same year. The novel will be serialized 
by the Woman’s Home Companion and pub- 
lished in book form by Bobbs-Merrill. Mo- 
tion-picture rights, second-serial and dramatic 
rights, and royalties from book publication 
after the first $5,000 will be reserved for the 
author. The judges will be Will Irwin, Arthur 
Train, Gertrude B. Lane, editor of the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, and D. L. Chambers, 
vice-president of the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The medal awarded annually by Children, the 
Parents’ Magazine, for “the outstanding sci- 
entific contribution to child development pub- 
lished during the year,” has been given to Dr. 
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Arnold Gesell, director of the Psycho-Clinic, 
Yale University, for his book, “Infancy and 
Human Growth.” 


Guggenheim fellowships providing for re- 
search and creative work abroad, have re- 
cently been granted to eighty-eight scholars 
and artists, among them the following: Remo 
Bufano, director of the Marionette Theatre in 
New York City, who will write a volume on 
marionettes; James Light, director of the 
Provincetown Players, who will study the 
theatres of Germany and Russia; and Harold 
Albert Lamb, author of “Ghengis Khan” and 
“Tamerlane,” who plans a book on the First 
Crusade. Renewals of fellowships have been 
granted to Paul Green, author of the Pulitzer 
prize play, “In Abraham’s Bosom,” to Leonie 
Adams, a poet, author of “Those Not Elect,” 
to Allen Tate, poet, author of ‘Stonewall 
Jackson,” and to Eric Walrond, a negro 
writer, author of “Tropic Death.” 


The winners in the Cosmopolitan contest for 
essays by parents on “How Camping Has 
Benefited My Boy or Girl” have been an- 
nounced as follows: Ist prize, Mrs. Helen 
Walser, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; 2nd prize, 
Mrs. Frank V. Phelps, New York City; hon. 
mention, Mrs. J. Lowrie Barton, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


The winners in the Drama League — Long- 
mans Green Playwriting Contest have been 
announced as follows: Full-length plays, Ist 
prize, “The Harvest,” by Oakley Stout; 2nd, 
“Straight Jacket” by John L. Brum; 3rd, “It 
Couldn’t Happen to Us” by Nancy B. and 
Walter Cox; 4th,““Komachi” by Glenn Hughes. 
One-act plays, Ist prize, “Stockin’ Money”’ 
by Mrs. E. E. Dean; 2nd, “Children” by 
John L. Brum. Religious plays, three with 
the same average vote, “Barter” by Bertha I. 
Nagle, “Lot’s Wife” by Frederick Lent, and 
“Judas” by Mrs. Mary E. Sachs. Another 
contest will be held in 1929 of which the com- 
plete details will be announced later. For 
the one-act play competition, a contest for 
Christmas plays, preferably in one act, will 
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be substituted. The contest for religious 
plays will be limited to full-length dramas, 
and that for the general full-length play will 
be continued. The closing date will be 


changed to Dec. 31. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, ofered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY — 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. $50 and $25 for edi- 
torials on the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary. Closes 
May 15. See April WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 2th of each month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. Pre- 
ference in publication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
AND GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. — $10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. Send 
MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
[.l. Five menthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 
BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 40 lines) in iambic pen- 
tameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928—July, 1929. 
See Oct. WRITER. 

WITTER BYNNER UNDERGRADUATE POETRY 
PRIZE — 324 Buena Vista Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
$150 for best poems by American undergraduate, con- 
test closing May 15. See Feb. WRITER 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD.—30 Bedford a lg legis 
London, England. Joint prize of £1,000 in advance royal- 
ties offered by Cape and Harper & Brothers for best 
novel by British subject. Closes August 1. See Feb. 
WRITER. 

CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & 9% St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Advance royalties of £300 
and £150 for prize historical Closes May 31. 
See Aug. WRITER. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE—107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. $25 for best narrative 
poem, to appear in Dec. number. $10 for short poem in 
analyzed rhyme, contest closing June 1. See Feb. 
WRITER 


DREYFUSS ART CO., 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, 


novels. 


INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. 
10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
March WRITER. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
COMPANY — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
for best Catholic novel. Closes Oct. 1. See Jan. 
WRITER 

THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in definition contests clos- 
ing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April, 19283 WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or creative 
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work abroad. 
WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on agnbeved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and $200 for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 


LIFE — Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
$3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short-short stories 
published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, $75, 
$50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in summer 
of 1929. Closes Oct. 15. See April WRITER. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS — 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. $100 and $580 for essays on kindness to animals. 
Closes May 15. See April WRITER. 


POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for poems 
appearing in the magazine during the year ending in 
November. See Feb. WRITER. $250 for poem on peace. 
Contest closes Sept. 1. See April WRITER. 


POETRY REVIEW OF LONDON — Mrs. A. H, Bart- 
lett, Amer. Ed Park Ave., New York. $150, $50, 
$25, $15 for poems about cathedrals. Closes May 15. 
See Jan. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA — 62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 

erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 

ee by member, closing date April is. See Jan. 
JRI 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize ._~ -_ rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” ril WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN aan caihens annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American novel published during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the con American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; $1,000 for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism: a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public a by any American newspaper 
during the year; $500 for the best example of corre- 
spondence; $500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for 
the best example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the 
best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships havin 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School o 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the Sec- 
retary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE —25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.”’ Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, $400, 
two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each month, for true 
stories in first person. See Feb. WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 
Conn. $2,000 for best article on some “public question 
in national or international affairs,” 7." in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. WRITE 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Tihs Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


Applications by Nov. 15. See July 
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Book Reviews 


VoLTAIRE: GENIUS OF Mockery. By Victor 
Thaddeus. Cloth. 281 pages. New York: 
Brentano’s. 1928. 


Every reader who enjoyed Lytton Strach- 
ey’s “Elizabeth and Essex” will take equal 
pleasure in reading “Voltaire: Genius of 
Mockery.” Students of biographical writing 
should examine it as a model of the modern 
biographer’s art —an art that is doing much 
to make biography rival fiction as popular 
reading. 

The author shows keen insight into the 
motives and character of the life of the man 
whom Goethe called: “the most astonishing 
creation of the Author of nature —a creation 
in which He pleased himself to assemble, 
once, in the frail and perishable organization 
of a man, all the varieties of talent, all the 


glories of genius, all the powers of thought.” 
Voltaire is made immensely human as we 
follow him from sickly childhood into his later 


life of high fame. We see his struggle to 
follow the career of literature which his notary 
father defined as the profession only of men 
“who wished to be useless to society, a burden 
to their relatives, and to die of hunger.” 

Mr. Thaddeus displays much power of im- 
agination although he adheres strictly to his- 
torical fact. 

The friendship of Voltaire and Frederick 
the Great is very beautifully depicted in Mr. 
Thaddeus’ volume and is dwelt upon at length 
throughout the book. When Frederick the 
Great invaded Silesia, their friendship was 
strained and from that time on, there was 
none of the gay camaraderie which existed 
between them prior to this event. Heretofore, 
they had criticized each other’s writings very 
freely but now their viewpoints diverged 
widely. Frederick the Great became entirely 
absorbed in enlarging his kingdom while Vol- 
taire was more deeply interested in the whole 
human race than in one dominion and throne! 

Voltaire in all his novels shows himself to 
be a bold writer, not caring what he said, 


whom he hurt, or what his reward or punish- 
ment would be — aiming only for justice and 
for human liberty. Often he rebelled in his 
writings against the injustices of the State 
and Church and often he was exiled for speak- 
ing his mind so freely. 

Lord Macaulay has said of him: — “Of all 
the intellectual weapons that have ever been 
wielded by man, the most terrible was the 
mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants who 
had never been moved by the wailings and 
cursings of millions, turned pale at his name.” 

Mr. Thaddeus shows an extraordinary 
talent for drawing a brilliant full-length 
portrait in a brief paragraph. In no other 
way could he have given such a perfect view 
of the innumerable characters that throng the 
battlefield of Voltaire’s life. Thus in less 
than three hundred pages we have not only a 
moving biography, but a fascinating story of 
an entire age. v. C. b. 


A Booxman’s Daysoox. By Burton Rascoe. 
Cloth. 305 pages. New York: Horace 
Liveright. 1929. 


Burton Rascoe in “A Bookman’s Daybook” 
has given us an intimate “close-up” of promi- 
nent writers with whom he has come in con- 
tact. While he was literary editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, he wrote the book in 
the form of a diary containing a series of 
literary criticisms and sketches of authors 
whom he met. 

It was Mr. Rascoe’s privilege to meet such 
famous authors as Joseph Conrad, Hilaire 
Belloc, Ring Lardner, and Fannie Hurst. 
That he made the most of these contacts is 
shown by the keen characterizations in his 
interviews. He also likes to find the obscure 
man whose work he thinks deserves a larger 
audience and bring that man’s writings into 
the limelight. 

In writing about James Branch Cabell, Mr. 
Rascoe says that Mr, Cabell has an enviable 
habit and discipline for a writer. “He will 
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muse upon a projected book for a while, and 
then set a date for beginning work on it. 
When that day rolls around, come rain, come 
shine, he sits down at his desk at nine o'clock 
in the morning and does not leave off writing, 
except to eat and sleep, until he has finished 
the first draft. He likes to work at night. 
He does all his own typing, making usually 
three complete drafts before he is done, each 
one of which, until the final one, is a mass 
of changes, corrections, and interlineations, 
so that the printer’s copy is almost an en- 
tirely different version from the story as it 
originally came to him.” 

Further on in his diary, Mr. Rascoe in- 
forms the reader how Joseph Conrad kept 
abreast of the times. He had a clipping 
bureau send him, not items about himself or 
reviews or criticisms, but cuttings of news 
which might interest him. These were de- 
livered to him in the mails each morning. 

An amusing section of this book is devoted 


to Mr. Rascoe’s belief that the whole quality 
of a writer’s mind may at times be dis- 
tinguished or identified by a single word. He 
maintains that in any given piece of writing 
an author is almost certain to use one word 
which is “idiosyncratic with him and alien 
to the thought, character, and expression of 


any one else.” And he cleverly proves his 
assertion with the following statements: 


Shelley's favorite word was “mutability” ; 
Emerson’s was “intellection”; Victor Hugo's 
was “l’abime,” and so on. These words do 
seem to touch off these men, for Shelley was 
preoccupied with the mutability of human 
affairs, and mutability was a phrase of his 
own temperament; intellection was about all 
that Emerson had; and Hugo, with his oracu- 
lar pseudo-profundity and ringing antitheses, 
was always alternating between the abyss and 
the stars, and he gazed probably too long into 
the abyss. 

I recall, too, that nearly all of my acquain- 
tances have words or phrases which recur 
in their conversation and serve to identify 
them. Here are some of them: 

Don Marquis — “As a matter of fact” — 

Edmund Wilson—“So it is!” and “Look 
here!” and “Notatall!” 

Thomas Beer — “Et 


cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera.” 


Their 











James Branch Cabell — “Well, 


I don't 
know now!” 


Joseph Hergesheimer—“Utterly charming !” 

George Jean Nathan—“Nah! Nah! No- 
0000000!” (The former negative enunciated 
without any movement of the lips and the 
latter with lips puckered, as though he were 
about to kiss his maiden aunt.) 

Samuel Hoffenstein— “Right you are!” 

Carl Van Vechten—“I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life!” 


Ernst Boyd— “Bloody nonsense!” (Agi- 
tato.) 


H. L. Mencken— “A noble swine!” (with 
lofty contempt.) 


Ben Hecht — “Wonderful!” “Diminuendo !” 
“Stupid !” 

Carl Sandburg— “It’s a pity that” — 

Sherwood Anderson — “Take it all in all”— 

My Own— “The whole point is this” — 


How To Win Prize Contests. By Olivia 
Huebner Dennis. Cloth. 143 pages. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1928. 


All of those aspirants who have tried at 
some time in their lives to win a prize con- 
test, will doubly appreciate Mrs. Dennis’s 
book “How To Win Prize Contests.” She has 
been fortunate enough to be three times win- 
ner in a nation-wide competition. After read- 
ing her book, however, it is evident that her 
success was due not to luck but to her tire- 
lessness and skill in digging out potent facts 
and presenting them in a novel and original 
manner. 

During the last twenty years there has been 
a tremendous increase in the number of prize 
contests conducted, and every year, the prizes 
have grown bigger and bigger while the dif- 
ferent fields for contests seem endless. 

These contests have been classified by Mrs. 
Dennis into ten divisions: Commercial, Lit- 
erary, Puzzle Cut-outs, Mechanical, Novels, 
Commercial Art, Motion Pictures, Music, 
Plays, and lastly, Miscellaneous. Each one of 
these divisions is carefully explained and 
illustrated by actual contests which have 
taken place in this country. 

Another chapter in Mrs. Dennis’s book 
deals with “awards.” By far the most fas- 
cinating chapters are those describing her own 
efforts to win prizes. 7.2. & 
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